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On the Hindu Custom of Dying to Redress a Grievance. — 
By "Washbcen Hopkins, Professor in Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

I. The Law. 

The mediaeval and modern practice of sitting in dharna, lit- 
erally 'holding up ' a defaulting debtor by preparing to commit 
suicide at his door, is familiar to English readers through Maine's 
account in the Early History of Institutions, p. 297 ff. The 
custom is more fully described by Leist in his Jus Gentium, p. 
475 if., a presentation based mainly on Jolly's article, Daslndische 
Schuldrecht (the latter was published in the Sitz. d. phil. hist. 
Kl. d. Bair. Ak. d. W., 1877). These accounts refer to the legal 
aspect of suicide as a means of compelling payment, 1 and are 
based on provisions of the native codes of Manu and Brhaspati. 
Manu, circa 300-200 B. C, recognizes several means of getting a 
debt paid, and among them, viii. 49, is one called acarita or 
'the custom,' a word not further defined and in itself as indefi- 
nite as if one should say " One may compel payment d la mode."' 1 
Brhaspati, however, circa 500 A. D., says, xi. 58, that acarita is a 
mode of exacting payment which consists either in seizing the 
debtor's wife, son, and cattle, or in "performing the door- 
sitting", krtva dvaropave$anam. The puzzling thing about this 
definition is that it seems to imply suicide, whereas suicide by 
starvation has already been mentioned in the same author's list 
as one of the means called 'moral suasion,' (a category which 
includes also advice, remonstrance, and following about, anu- 
gama, 53 and 54). 

Circa 400 B. C, in the law-book of Apastamba i. 19. 1, the 
custom of besieging (a debtor) is recognized in the words "he 
who has entered upon" (so. praya, or death by starvation) and 
"he who is concerned in the sitting" (pratyupavistah, yac ca 
pratyupavepane), with a possible connection with the preceding 
word rnika, 'debtor' (p. w.). 

1 The comparative side, treated by Maine and Leist, was first noticed 
by Stokes, who illustrated the practice again in The Academy, 12 Sept., 
1885, p. 169. See also Tamassia, Biv. scientiftca del diritto, 1897, p. 76 ff. 

8 The word is not confined to this application since it occurs of liba- 
tions, offered "as is the custom," acaritatvam, in Par. Gfh. Sut. ii. 17. 18. 
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According to the later law, the suitor must be a Brahman priest 
(Jolly, p. 316), though nothing is said on this subject in the codes 
just cited. 

II. Illustrations of the Law. 

So much by way of introduction. In the citation of legal 
works hitherto made by others no illustrations have been given of 
the ancient practice, but only the formal statutes appertaining 
to it. In the following pages I give some cases of various 
forms of suicide for redress from what may be called historical 
records. I do not mean that the cases are historical in reality, 
for they are only epic narratives and one of them is a fable. But 
they are older than the cases in the Rajatarangini, and are in so 
far historical as to reflect conditions which must have obtained 
when the two epics were composed. Their value lies in the fact 
that they represent not merely what is the rule according to the 
law-book, but what was regarded as customary. Incidentally 
these epic illustrations will show that praya in the account of 
Brhaspati cannot be taken in the sense of prarthana, begging or 
beseeching, as some of the native expositors think (Jolly, p. 314), 
but is the praya of the regular practice called prdyopavepana, or 
"entering upon death," praya being here, as elsewhere, exitus, a 
wider term in this respect than dcarita in its meaning of "door- 
sitting," the latter, however, not being confined to this, but 
including any obstruction, as does dharna 1 to-day. 

Suicide in General. 

According to Hindu law all forms of suicide are forbidden. 
Thus in Manu v. 89, and Yajnavalkya iii. 6, the dtmatyagin, 
" self-abandoner," is one to whose spirit no oblations may be 
offered, or in the still stronger language of Apastamba, i. 28. 17, 
the "one killing himself," atmanam abhimanyamanah, is accursed, 
abhipastah, like a murderer. Similarly Gautama, xiv. 12, and 
Vasistha, xxiii. 1 4, ff., who mention particularly as suicides thus 
accursed those who kill themselves by starvation, praya (in its 
usual meaning, death by fasting), weapons, fire (wood, Vas- 

1 The practice of dharna to-day includes not only "door-sitting " but 
also any form of obstruction, for example, obstructing a water-course. 
Fasting is not, therefore, a necessary concomitant of dharria, though it 
is of " door-sitting," dvaropaveganam. 
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istha), poison, water, hanging (or jumping, or earth-clods, or 
stones, these three in Vasistha alone). Although only the first 
of these is of special interest, 1 may add' that the Hindu records 
show that with the exception of the two last, all these forms of 
suicide were generally recognized. Both epics have the same 
formula 1 for a woman contemplating suicide : 

visam agnirh jalam rajjum asthasye tava kdranat 

says Damayanti, 4, 4, and her cry of despair, 

"Poison, fire, water, the rope, will I undergo for thy sake," 
is echoed in the Ramayana, ii. 29. 21, 

visam agnim jalam va ''ham asthasye mrlyukdranat 

" Poison, fire, or water I will undergo for the sake of death ;" 
while the latter epic adds "the rope" a little later, as if it were a 
customary mode of death : sd tvam agnim pravipa va .. rajjum 
baddhva 'tha va kanthe, R. ii. 74. 33, " Such (an evil woman art 
thou) do thou enter fire or bind the rope about thy neck." 

So in R. iii. 45. 36 ff.: "If I be deprived of Rama, I will enter 
the Godavari, or noose myself, or abandon my body on a cliff, or 
drink sharp poison, (or) enter fire, but never will I touch another 
man after Rama." * 

These forms are for women. Death (murder?) by drowning 
occurs in the case of Kahoda, who being defeated in argument, 
vade, was drowned, apsu nimajjitah, by his opponent, M. iii. 132. 
15, which I cite because it is possible that he drowned himself in 
despair. So Hansa and Dimbhaka drowned themselves in the 
Jumna for love of each other, M. ii. 14. 41 ff. The women, 
though more apt to burn themselves on the pyre of their hus- 
bands, commit suttee by drowning also. Their suttee by fire is 
amply illustrated in the following passages from both epics : 

"A good woman, sadhvl, follows after her husband who has 
died before her," M. i. 74. 46. 

1 Without this form in M. xiv. 69. 9, bhaksayisye visam ghoram pra- 
veksye va hutaganam, "I will eat poison or enter fire." 

2 Here the scene is intensified as compared with the simple " I will 
enter fire" of G. 51. 29. Peculiar to B. 1. c. is abandhisye (sc. rajjvd 
kantham) without object. "Poison, hanging (here udbandhana), en- 
tering fire, fasting and sword," follow, as alternative forms. " Leaping 
from cliff-edges," R. v. 13. 33-34, is suggested as an appropriate means 
of death for a disconsolate hero and his wife and children. 
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"Thus speaking the queen mounted the fire-pile," M. i. 125. 31. 

" ; What suttee (good) woman deprived of her husband could 
live?' Thus wailing the unhappy woman, true to her husband, 
entered the gleaming fire," M. xii. 148. 9-10. 

These cases are from the Mahabharata, which, however, in its 
older parts fully recognizes the survival of widows, cases of sut- 
tee being mentioned only in the later added books. The Rama- 
yana does not make the wife follow the husband, 1 but it alludes 
to the practice in ii. 66. 12 : 

sd ''ham adydi va 'distdntam gamisydmi palivratd 
idam parlram dlingya praveksydmi hutdpanam. 
" Being true to my husband I will go to death to-day. 

Embracing this body (of my husband) I will enter the fire." 

Also in v. 26. 7: "Fie upon me un-Aryan, not suttee, asatl, 
since deprived of him I live even for a moment a life that is evil." 
The former passage is much expanded in the Bengal version, and 
the fact that no suttee takes place makes it probable that it was 
a conventional lament inserted after the completion of the first 
poem, as may be the case also with the actual suttee recorded in 
the first book of the other epic. 2 The good widows at the end of 
this latter epic (also a late addition) perform suttee by drowning 
■themselves in the Ganges, xv. 33. 21 (pativratdh sddhvyah). 
Manu, however, does not recognize any form of suttee. 

But if these cases refer only to women, not less do men commit 
suicide as a sacred act. Thus as at Susa, Kalanos, B. C. 324, so 
in the Ramayana iii. 5, the ascetic Carabhanga ends his life by 
burning himself and goes to heaven, though the general epic 

1 Sita, enters fire to prove her purity, but this is at the command of 
her husband. As she is the heroine, she comes out unscathed, R. vi. 
116. 27 ff. 

2 The Ramayana (perhaps late) is not lacking in passages which give 
the suttee sentiment. In a praksipta, Sugriva's wife Ruma will die when 
he dies, and Tara also will perish through sorrow for her husband, R. 
v. 13. 27 ; while Sita, says "better to die than live deprived of Rama," 
ib. 26. 41, greyo me jlvitan martum vihlna yd mahdtmand, Cf. ib. 25, 
26, 34. Another praksipta (apparently), viz. v. 28, makes Sita, after 
saying that poison and weapons are lacking, prepare to hang herself 
with this remark : udbaddhya venyudgrathanena eighram aham gami- 
sydmi Yamasya mulam (17). These, however, are merely sentimental 
outbursts, and Ravana uses the same speech when his brother is slain, 
•nanu me marayMih qreyalj,, etc., vi. 68. 18 ; while Rama in turn is sup- 
posed to die of grief for Sita, v. 26. 36. 
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rule is that " a man who kills himself, atrnaha puman, does not 
go to heaven," i. 179. 20.' But even the law-book which regards 
suicides as accursed provides that ascetics may end their lives by- 
starvation, Manu vi. 31. Such contradictions are common in law 
and epic. They spring sometimes from the antithesis of code and 
usage, sometimes from the inculcation of a higher ideal, as when 
austerity is usually said to be a sign of saintly life, but at the same 
time we are informed that "one who injures his body is not 
devout," atmatantropaghdti yo na tapasvl na dharmavil, M. 
xiii. 93. 4. We need not be surprised, therefore, to learn that, 
though one who commits suicide by praya is formally " accursed," 
this practice is approved in law and practiced by epic characters. 

Suicide by Starvation. 

So we approach that peculiar kind of suicide which forms 
the subject of this paper, according to which the creditor sets out 
to starve himself to death to compel payment. 

But before speaking of this in detail it will be well to illus- 
trate the fact that the formal exitus, praya, is by no means con- 
fined to such legal use, but it is of far wider application. As I 
wish to distinguish the different forms of praya, or death by 
starvation, I shall call the most general the first form. The verbs 
with which this word praya is construed are usually as, upa-as, 
'sit,' gam or a-gam, upa-i or (prati-) upa-vip, 'enter upon,' the 
meaning being 'sit to death,' or 'enter upon death' (by sitting 
without nourishment); while upa-vip alone means 'fast upon.' 

1. Praya is suicide by starvation, undertaken without intent to 
harm and because of sorrow, or despair. 

To this category belong the cases where heroes overcome in 
battle and no longer able to fight devote themselves to death to 
gain heaven. As this is considered a religious exercise, so it is 
in reality identical with the completion of philosophic Yoga, and 
is indeed called by the same name. The great saint sits in Yoga 
abstraction renouncing food till he dies, his object being merely 
to attain salvation. This is exactly what the warrior does in the 
following cases, where the soldier is at the same time more or 
less of a sainted character {guru) : 



1 The female ascetic Qabari also "burns herself (alive) and goes to 
heaven," in R. iii. 74. 33-33 (hutvd 'tmanarh hutd$ane). 
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In M. vii. 198. 29-31, Bburicravas sits silent, munih, on thefield of 
battle, having 'entered upon praya? prayagatah, devoting himself 
to death. In this state he "withdraws his breath " and meditates 
upon holy texts, fixing his eye upon the sun, desirous of going to 
the Brahma-world. In other words he acts just like a Yogin, 
and the terms used of his act are indifferently yogayuktah 
(abhavan munih) and prayagatah or prayam up&vipat (above 
and lb. 143. 33-35). 

So in vii. 192. 46, Yoga is used of another hero who dies in the 
same way, sitting in his chariot, distressed because of his son's 
reported death. This man too is said to be prayagatah as well as 
yogam iyivan, " entered praya" or "entered yoga," vi. 43. 65-66. 
It is rather characteristic of the late seventh book that nowhere 
in the earlier epic is such an action called entering Yoga, and 
undoubtedly it was at first merely starvation or dying, without 
the element of mysticism given by the abstraction and prayerful 
attitude of the saint. 

The same cause, slightly modified by failure, the sense of duty 
unfulfilled, and the fear of a worse death, leads the warriors in R. 
iv. 57. 18, to say "through fear we sit to death," bhayat prayam 
■updsilah. 1 The cause of praya is given in R. iv. 55. 11, as the 
fear of imprisonment, "than which prayopavepana is better," 
and in iv. 53. 12-13, in other words: " We must die now, for we 
have failed in our attempt (and fear to go back to the king), 
and hence to enter upon death, prayapavepana, is proper for 
us," for "we have not accomplished what we ought."" 

It is clear that such cases of praya or death by starvation 
involve no legal point and are only by accident, so to speak, 
cases of praya. That is to say it would make no difference 
whether the characters here chose praya or any other of the modes 
of suicide mentioned above. Their action is merely on a par 
with that of suicides by burning or drowning, which indeed are 
presented as normal alternatives. Thus in R. v. 13. 38 ff.: "If I 



1 In the corresponding account at G. iv. 56. 34 and 57. 23, the simple 
verb is used, prayam asyate. asmahe. The resumi in R. v. 35. 60 has 
prayam upasmahe and prdyopavistafy, with prdyopaveca (sic) in 63. 

2 na krtam karyam, R. iv. 56. 8. At the end of R. iv. 55. 17 and 30, in 
preparing for this ceremony those intending to die touch water and lie 
on holy darbha grass (the ends of the grass pointed south), with their 
faces to the east. The verb here is upa-vig (and sam-upa-vic). 
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fail in my attempt, I will become a hermit, or raising a pyre enter 
the fire, or birds and jackals may eat my body after I have died 
of starvation in the proper way, 1 or, for this too is a means of 
death recognized by the seers, I will drown myself." And so 
Prince Duryodhana says: "If I see these (rivals) here again I will 
dry myself up without' water, without opposition (?); poison* 
hanging, the sword, entrance into fire, will I inflict upon myself, 
for I cannot see them successful again," M. iii. 7. 5. 2 

Between this general form of suicide by praya and that to be 
mentioned next there is one which differs merely in respect of 
the cause assigned. As it is rather interesting, however, to see 
how the different cases lead up to the suicide with deadly motive 
(which is the legal form), I will separate the closely allied 
examples that follow. 

2. Praya is suicide by starvation, undertaken without intent to 
harm, but because of disgrace inflicted. 

That is here accomplished which in the" death for sorrow" 
and "death because of fear" in the last paragraph was anticipated. 
It is perhaps scarcely worth while to differentiate these cases, 
but they are one step nearer to the legal praya, in that the cases 
under 1 are merely the result of sorrow or fear, while in both this 
and the legal case an insult or injury has actually been inflicted. 
The suicide is not only unhappy; bis honor has been affected. 

Under this head comes the second threat (not fully carried 
out) of the same prince, Duryodhana, mentioned above, who in 
the Mahabharata iii. 249. 11, 20 ff., says that he has been dishon- 
ored and will " sit to death " pray am upasisye. He then touches 
water, sits down upon darbha, sacrificial grass, and clothed in 
rags, and silent, collecting his thoughts, prepares to die of starva- 
tion ; though his friends attempt to dissuade him by telling him 



1 §1. 40, upavisfasya vd samyak, without prdyam, showing a purely 
technical use of upa-vig as in the law-books and in the verse cited above 
from the other epic. The alternate text, 15. 56, has pravitfasya (still of 
the pyre). 

''punal}, gosaih gamisydmi nirambur niravagrahafy, visam udban- 
dhanam eaJVva gastram agnipraveganam karisye. The commentator 
gives a var. lee. vdrano vd navagrahaty (vd as often for iva). Compare 
with this scene, ii. 47. 31 ; also 52. 41. With the varied reading the 
verse means "I will dry myself up (starve myself) like an elephant 
newly caught," a familiar image of grief, e. g. in R. ii. 58. 3. 
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that he is foolish and that "a suicide goes to hell," (251. 19; 252. 
2, kasmat prayopavepanam atmatydgi hy adhoyati). 1 

It may, however, be thought that there is in this case an 
ulterior though hidden object of revenge (the legal notion) in the 
act of pray a, affecting those who had disgraced the would-be 
suicide. Nothing of the sort appears in the tale, and that this is 
not a necessary concomitant may be seen on comparing the case 
in the tale of the tiger and the jackal. The jackal is minister to 
his king the tiger, and has been disgraced without reason. Al- 
though the king discovers the mistake and wishes to reinstate the 
minister, the latter feels the disgrace so keenly that he persists in 
his design, "begs to sit to death, being grieved by the anger" 
(of the king), and "having sat to death, went to heaven." * Here 
it is clear that if the minister's intent was to harm the king he 
would not first have asked permission of his intended victim." 

3. Praya is undertaken as a self-inflicted punishment by one 
conscious of having sinned. Remorse instigates the act, but 
there is an additional notion that death will be an expiation. 
I have but one illustration, which shows that fear of punishment 
hereafter is the motive. In M. xii. 27. 23 ff., a king says: 
" Sinner that I am, dgaskarah papah, I will sit, aslnah, here and 
dry up my body. Know that I have now entered death (prdya- 
upavistah) in order that I may not be born in other births, a 
destroyer of family. I will not eat, I will not take water, I will 
stay here and dry up my dear life." * In the next example we 
come nearer to the legal aspect of the case, when suicide has an 
immediate motive, but still without intent to harm. 

4. Praya is undertaken from despair without intent to harm, 
but with intent to compel another to do one's will. 

1 The first reason given is that as the cause is insufficient he makes 
himself ridiculous : 250. 12, prdyopavisfas tu nrpa rdjndm hasyo bhav- 
isyasi. In 249. 41, upa-sthd is used, tvayi prdyam updsthite. Compare 
prdyam updsmahe, G. v. 32. 23. 

■ In regard to the spiritual reward, it is declared in M. xiii. 7. 16, that 
a prdyopaveein "always obtains bliss," prdyopavecino rdjan sarvatra 
sukham ucyate, "just as one who lives on grass alone goes to heaven," 
said here of ascetic devotion. 

3 The text is found in M. xii. 111. 73 and 90 : tend' mar sena samtaptah 
prdyam dsitum dicchata and gomdyuh prdyam asthdya tyaktvd deham 
divaih yaydu. 

4 jdtisv anydsv apt yathd na bhaveyam kuldntakrt, cosayisye priydn 
prdndn ihastho 'ham. 
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Illustrations are furnished at the close of the great epic war. 
Draupadi thus devotes herself to death in despair and sorrow for 
the sake of urging her various husbands to do an act equivalent 
to taking a reprisal. The epic alludes to this in advance as 
"fasting upon her husbands," literally "besieging her husbands," 
where it is perhaps implied that if they suffer the queen to die 
they will reap the usual consequences. She continues in this 
state, prayopeta, x. 16. 22, till the deed that she demands shall 
be done is actually accomplished. In entering into the praya 
state she uses the formula 

ihai 'v a pray am asisye, x. 11. 15, 

"Here will I sit to death," which I call a formula because it is 
employed in the same words elsewhere in this epic and also in 
the Ramayana, iv. 53. 19. Here is to be noticed the fact that in 
the preliminary in the Mahabharata the word praya is not used, 
but upa-vip, the verb (sitting against or besieging), governs the 
accusative in the technical sense of fasting upon (compare upa- 
vista as used above). This reference occurs in i. 2. 304, krtana- 
panasamkalpa yatra bhartfn upavipat, "what time she, resolved 
upon not eating, besieged her husbands." l 

A similar case occurs in xiv. 80. 17 and 40-41, where the 
queen betakes herself to praya with the intent to persuade a 
favor which shall relieve her of her grief. She is accompanied 
in her devotion by one of her sons, who seems to "sit to death" 
merely through grief and despair. The queen says : "Here will 
I sit to death in your presence, overwhelmed with woe at being 
deprived of husband and a son" (unless you restore them to 
life). She uses the words given above, ihai 'va prayam asisye, 
and then "sitting down became silent," upasiria tusnirn aslt, 
which may perhaps be translated better in the techical sense 
" besieging became silent." Her son " touches water and becomes 
silent," when prayopetah, or prayopavistah,tha% is "when enter- 
ing upon praya.'''' No threat of harm is here made, but, as above, 
may be implied. It is assumed in both these cases that it is per- 
fectly natural for a woman thus to enter praya, and it is in fact 
the same situation as that described in the Ramayana, iii. 47. 

1 In xii. 116. 10, upawsfa is used of a saint not in praya but simply- 
fasting. The same word is current also in its literal sense of ' taking 
a seat ' without any such connotation. 
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8-9, where the queen says: "If Rama is consecrated (against my 
will and thy promise) I shall not eat, nor sleep, nor drink, from 
this day on forever, and this will be the end of my life." In R. 
ii. 11. 21 (compare 9. 59 ff.) this is represented as being a threat 
of death because of the disgrace attaching to the queen if her 
husband breaks his promise to her: "despised by thee, I will die 
to-day"; ib. 12. 47, "I will drink poison in thy presence." 

There is of course no hard and fast line between these divi- 
sions. The sum of them is that an aggrieved or wretched or 
guilt-conscious person, whether man or woman, threatens to com- 
mit suicide by praya as by other means with the intent to 
force another to do a certain thing, or, more rarely, simply to 
escape greater ill or atone for his sin. The former case brings 
us nearest to the legal aspect, where praya is a means of com- 
pulsion. 

This kind of praya is found also in Buddhistic narratives. 
Thus Tissa and Ratthapala both abstain from food to get what 
they want, as narrated in the Vata-miga Jataka and Ratthapala 
Sutta. But on this side I lack fuller information, the illustra- 
tion in this paper being drawn chiefly from the epics, where I 
believe they are complete. 

5. Praya is undertaken by a suppliant, but it is accompanied 
with a threat to the effect that if the object of desire is not 
granted vengeance will be taken. The motive here is to excite 
pity, which failing, recourse is had to force. 

This is illustrated by Rama lying on sacred grass in praya, but 
at the same time threatening the (god of) ocean, which in the 
Mahabharata version is sufficient, but in the Ramayana the threat 
is carried out with an absurd account of an attack on Ocean.' 
Here it is to be observed that the suppliant is not a priest but a 
warrior. The threat, however, and actual attack on the ocean- 
god is an epic (heroic) equivalent of the distraint which goes 
with the ' door-sitting.' 

6. Praya is undertaken by a suppliant, but is accompanied 
with the threat that if the object of desire be denied the one who 
rejects the suppliant will go to hell. 

This is quite in accord with the view of the law-books, where 
the implication is clearly that the person who permits the suicide 



1 M. iii. 283. 30 ff., pratieesyamy upavasan .. upasprcya praticicye 
jalanidhim vidhivat kugasaihstare ; R., vi. 19. 41 kucdstiry.e sarhviveea.. 
21. 1, praticicye. 
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to be carried out will suffer for it hereafter. As said above, this 
threat may be implied in some of the preceding cases, though 
there is only one explicit example of this sort known to me 
in epic poetry. But here too it is not a priest who threatens. 

In Ramayana ii. 21. 27-28, the queen says to her son: "If thou 
abandonest me, my son, I will sit to death, being unable to live, 
and then thou shall go to the hell world-renowned " (known to be 
in store for such as slay by refusing to grant requests in such 
circumstances). 1 

7. Praya, further (but here the word is only implied), is under- 
taken at the door of the house, the suppliant sitting on sacred 
kupa-graas, with intent to compel submission, as in the law-books. 
But no violence is used, and there is no suggestion that the one 
affected will suffer hereafter. It is expressly said that this 
recourse is fitting only for a priest, and the situation is likened 
to that caused by a " priest robbed of his money." The only 
example is in R. ii. 111. 14-1 V, where Rama's brother attempts 
to persuade him to return home, and to do so strews kupa-gruss 
before the door of the hut, takes up his position there, and says : 

"I will besiege (beseech) the prince until he grants me his 
favor. 

" Without food, not averting my eyes, like a priest that has 
been robbed of his possessions, 

"I will lie before his hut until he (yields or) returns home." 

To which the prince replies : " Why wilt thou besiege me ? 
For only a Brahman (priest) has a right to obstruct men, and the 
observance in regard to besieging is not for annointed (kings)." a 

1 aham pray am iha 'sisye .. tatas tvam prdpsyase putra nirayam loka- 
vicrutam brahmahatydm iva 'dharmdt samudrafy saritdm patil},. The 
last words refer to some Puranic legend (according to the commentator) 
which narrates that Ocean was once cursed by Pippalada because of 
impiety to his mother. Ocean is cursed in M. xiii. 154. 7: " Once Ocean 
was cursed by the Brahmans and though at that time full of fresh 
water, became salty." The reference in the text cited, however, would 
imply that Ocean was cursed to suffer the penalty of killing a priest, 
though the Commentator says "he received grief equivalent to the 
punishment of going to hell." The alternate text, G. ii. 18. 81, has 
brahmaedpam ivd 'kasmdt, "received suddenly the Brahman curse." 

2 dryam pratyupaveksydmi ydvan me (v. 1. na for sam) samprasidati, 
nirdhdro niraloko dhanahlno yafhd d,v%ja}),, (aye purastde chdldydrh 
ydvan mam (v. 1. na).pratiydsyati: kim mam . . . pratyupaveksyase, 
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So far as I know this is the only case where the verb " obstruct," 
rodhati in technical application, occurs in epic accounts (the 
legal grha-samrodha), though it is interesting to see that sam- 
rodha is in ordinary epic parlance applied to obstruction of food, 
aharasamrodha, R. iv. 59. 11. 

These examples show that the full practice of the law in 
respect of dharna was recognized. The one who rejects a sup- 
pliant and compels him to kill himself, goes to hell. The only 
one who has a right to exercise constraint of this sort is a priest. 
Clearly then the practice of door-besieging is a restriction for a 
special cause of _ a practice once recognized as universal, suicide 
with especial intent to compel the victim of the practice to yield 
under pain of future punishment after death, which in turn is but 
one application of the still more general practice of suicide with- 
out intent to harm in cases of despair and disgrace. 

Both of these practices survive in India, under the respective 
names of traga, that is suicide simply as a self-inflicted punish- 
ment for disgrace or failure to carry out what has been solemnly 
agreed to, and dharna {—dharana), literally a holding, capio, or in 
English slang a "hold up," which is restricted to a priest, and as 
already stated may be any form of obstruction, like obstructing 
the door or obstructing a water-course. These two are some- 
times merged, as in the case which I reported in my Religions of 
India, p. 480, as occurring the year this book was written, 1894. 
The man who had made himself responsible for a payment, on 
finding that the debtor would not pay, to expiate the disgrace 
slew his own mother in the presence of the defaulter, who in 
turn as his only expiation slew himself. On page 361 of the same 
work I have expressed a doubt as to whether the "door-sitting" 
was a very ancient practice. I presume I meant recognized in 
ancient tales as well as law, an observation which I herewith beg 
leave to cancel. 

In modern times, as has been noticed by Professor Jolly in his 
excellent manual on Hindu Law and Custom, a looser form of 
dharna, known in South India as tafcaza, permits the creditor to 
institute by proxy a regular siege of the debtor's house. Here 



brdhmano hy ekaparcvena naran roddhum iha 'rhati (v. 1. cayanas tu 
purarh dahet .'), na tu murdhabhisiktanam vidhih pratyupavecane. As 
to the v. 1. with the unnecessary na in G. after yavat, the similar for- 
mula in G. ii. 8. 58 (corresponding to 9. 59, above) has na 'lamkaran na 
bhojanam asevisye hy aham tavad yavad Ramo vanam vrajet. 
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the creditor, instead of acting for himself, hires a band of ruffians 
to obstruct, besiege, annoy, and threaten the life of the debtor. 
Some premonition of this substitution is found in the interpre- 
tation by a mediaeval commentary of Narada's law — which, i. 122, 
on this subject coincides with Manu's law — whereby a son or 
slave may act for the creditor. The Southern tdkaza is of 
course without any religious significance, for the debtor is simply 
bulldozed into paying. Professor Pischel has noticed, moreover, 
one other interesting phase of moral compulsion as a means of 
recovering debts, namely the ' charmed circle,' which in dramatic 
literature is drawn about a man who will not pay his gambling 
debts and out of which he may not step till he has settled (cited 
by Jolly, Hecht und Sitte, p. 148). 

As to the ancient practice, the universal use of praya in the 
technical sense exemplified above and the restricted observance 
of "door-sitting " removes all doubt as to Brhaspati's rule. Any- 
one may sit in praya as a means of compulsion; the acarita is a 
special case appertaining to a priest who alone may obstruct, to 
kill whom is peculiarly heinous even by letting him starve, while 
his immunity from active murder (which was out of the question) 
gave him safety when engaged in distraint of cattle, etc. The 
one ' obstructed ' was of course himself obliged to starve with the 
starving creditor, so that the practice, as far as fasting went, 
resolved itself into a sort of stomach-duel. The restriction to a 
priest must have been in the minds of the legal writers, as it is 
expressed as a matter of course in the epic. 

It is interesting to find in the epic the explicit statement (lack- 
ing in the early law-books) that door-sitting was not permitted 
against " consecrated kings," whereas, according to the ancient 
laws of Ireland, quoted by Maine, op. cit. p. 280, the creditor 
might distrain without fasting in the case of a debtor " not of 
chieftain grade," but in the case of a chieftain it was necessary to 
"fast upon him." 

Finally, to these oldest literary illustrations of the law I will 
add the oldest reference to the practice known to me in Hindu 
literature. Since the custom of constraining by suicide appears to 
be even Indo-European, it may indeed seem unimportant to track 
it back as far as possible in Hindu literature. Yet, since, on the 
other hand, there is always a lurking doubt as to whether a cus- 
tom which is found among several related peoples be not self- 
developed in each rather than inherited by all, it may not be 
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unprofitable to note a trace of this sort of fasting in Vedic litera- 
ture that is considerably older than either law or epic. Such a 
trace is to be found in the Kausitaki Upanishad of the Rig Veda, 
one of the five oldest philosophical dialogues that we possess 
(circa 700-600 B. C). Here, as a simile in a metaphysical discus- 
sion, is introduced a case : " As if one, after begging a village 
and getting nothing, should fast (on the village) saying 'I would 
not eat now even if (the village) should give,' and then those 
same (villagers) who previously should repulse him come and urge 
him saying ' Permit us to give to thee.' " It is even possible 
to translate the first clause "after begging and getting nothing, 
should fast on the village." ' 

The reason for the suddenly insistent generosity pictured here 
can be only that the villagers fear that the beggar will starve 
himself to death out of revenge, and that they will suffer the 
usual consequences of the prayopavepana. This takes the custom 
back to at least the close of the Vedic period in India, a date 
earlier by several centuries, I think, than that of any allusion to 
the practice previously noticed." 

1 The word used is the same as in the expression I have cited above 
from the epic (bhartfn updvicat). It is not material, however, whether 
we translate " fasts on the village " or " after begging a village should 
sit down (in prdya) saying ' I would not eat,' " since the following words 
and the result of the act show that prdyopavecana is intended. The 
text is : yatha gramam bhiksitva 'labdhvo 'pavicen nd 'ham ato dattam 
acnlyam Hi ya evdi 'nam purastdt pratydcaksirans ta evdi 'nam upa- 
mantrayante dadama ta iti, Kaus. ii. 1. 

2 So far as I have been able to ascertain, the practice of door-sitting 
to obtain payment of a debt is not found in China, but starvation to 
compel one to grant a desire is practiced there, and suicide (by knife) 
on the doorstep, either with the same purpose or to insure a curse upon 
the householder, is not infrequent. Under cases of Suicide in General, 
I have neglected above to give any early examples of suicide by leaping 
from a cliff, but this was always a favorite mode of dying (for love, as 
early as Rig Veda, X. 95. 14). 



